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MAC L AURIN'S 

SELF-INSTRnCTING WRITING BOOKS. 



INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATIONS. 

The Publisher of MacLaurin's System of Wri- 
ting has been led, by the immense popularity 
which this system is acquiring in the schools of 
the country, to consider the possibility and de- 
sirableness of adapting the same system to the 
wants of the thousands of young men and ladies 
who are no longer at school, and who have, never- 
theless, not acquired by their previous instruc- 
tions, that necessary accomplishment, a good and 
rapid handwriting, such as would qualify them 
for the counting-house, for business in its various 
departments, or for easy and elegant correspond- 
ence. 

The design above stated is a new one — ^that of 
enabling persons to learn to write entwely without 
the aid of the Uving teacher^ a thing never hereto- 
fore attempted, and one which nothing but the 
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peculiar excellence of this new eystem could have 
rendered possible. The advantages which this 
system oflfers are such, however, that self-instruc- 
tion becomes just as practicable in this branch of 
education, as in others in which so many young 
men and women are daily and successfully apply* 
ing it. The attempt, though a complete novelty 
in education, is entirely successful, as has been 
demonstrated triumphantly in instances sufficient- 
ly numerous to put it beyond all question. 

The fact is now known, that ant peeson can, 
without the aid of a wriiMig-teacher^ lbaen to 

WRITE A RAPID AND HANDSOME BUSINESS HAND. 

The discovery is one of sufficient importance to 
command the attention of Educationists, and es- 
pecially of young men in the city and country, 
who are purposing to enter into business of any 
kind. 

The importance to every one of being able to 
write a beautiful, and at the same time a rapid 
and easy hand, need not be argued. The want is 
universally felt ; by none, perhaps, so stringently, 
as by that large class of young men who desire to 
become clferks in mercantile houses, lawyers' 
offices, and elsewhere. Many thousands of dollars 
are annually paid away, to writing-masters, for 
instruction, which, after all, for causes which will 
be mentioned hereafter, seldom proves at all sat- 
isfactory. Every school in the country is, like- 
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wise, constantly employed in attempting to teach 
this indispensable art. Still, it is a remarkable 
fact, of which every teacher will be aware, the 
moment he reflects, and of which every merchant 
or employer of clerks is aware already, that the 
a/rt of writing rapidly arid well — of writing as 
Tie requires hie clerhs to write, is absolutely never 
acquired^ under any of the old methods of instruc- 
tion, in the school-house, or by the teaching of a 
writing-master. 

Nothing is better known, than that every clerk 
has to learn to write over agwm, when he goes into 
the counting-house or the office, no matter 
how much time he may have given to the study 
and practice in the school or under the writing- 
teacher. This has been, until the invention of 
Mr. MacLaurin's System, absolutely true of all 
systems, and of the results of teaching in all our 
schools, notwithstanding our boasts of the per- 
fection of our school instruction. It is a fact 
which annoys both the employer and the employ- 
ed, and deprives thousands of meritorious youth, 
otherwise every way qualified, of the opportunity 
of entering into profitable and useful employment. 
The fact is well known, and deplorably felt, on 
all hands, except, perhaps, among the teachers 
themselves, who, seeing their pupils acquiring a 
handsome style of writing under their instruc- 
tions, and' seldom coming in contact with them 
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after they begin to make a practical use of it, 
remain longer, perhaps, than any body else, igno- 
rant of the real failure. 

The cause of this remarkable and uniform fail- 
ure, in a great and important branch of our whole 
educational system, has never been understood, 
and much less the efficient remedy applied, until 
the discoveries and inventions of Mr. MacLauiin. 
When pointed out, they become simple and obvi- 
ous, and teachers are everywhere surprised that 
they had not long since made the same discoveries. 
No system of instruction, in any branch of science, 
ever seemed destined so rapidly and completely 
to take the place of all others. In the public 
schools of our large cities, its triumphs have been 
complete, and it is rapidly working its way into 
the countiy as well. In addition to this, the de- 
sign of the Publisher is to introduce it into every 
family where there is an individual no longer at 
school, and who has failed to acquire this valua- 
ble accomplishment. For that purpose this little 
book of instructions is compiled, in addition to 
the Exercise and Writing Books. 

The cause of this universal failure to make 
good writers, under the old systems of instruction, 
is the entire disconnection and divorce which has 
prevailed between the two elements of quanttit 
and QUALITY ; that is to say, if the learner acquir- 
ed the ability to write well^ it was at an entire 
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sadrifice, or rather neglect of the ability to write 
fdst^ and vice versa. In the school-house, or un- 
der the writing-master, all that was required of 
him was to write wdl. No attention whatever 
was given to the degree of rapidity with which 
he moved his hand, while writmg wefl ; and no 
met/ruction or ^jcercisea were gwen for 1/ramti%g 
the musdee of the homd to a bapid movement, 

iVHILE EXEOUTIKG PERFECT F0BM8. 

In the common school or high school, if the 
scholar writes eleganlhf^ no note is taken of the 
time he occupies in forming his letters. In all 
the numerous specimetis of "fine writing," and 
" wonderful improvement," hung in the show- 
"tvindows of writing-masters, in 6very city and 
town, the old and ugly handwriting is compared 
with the new and elegant one. Not a word is 
ewid^ because positively nothing is thought^ of the 
number of seconds or mintjtes in which the new 
and elegant specimen of writing was executed. 
For the purpose of the writing-master, who does 
not exhibit thepiipil cmd his action while writing^ 
but only the resvlt^ in which the element of time 
does not appear, this element of time is of no im- 
portance whatever, and is not so much as thought 
of; but, in the Counting-House, and the Office, 
under the pressure of business, and when the time 
of the new practitioner has, every minute of it, 
a cash value, this element becomes either — 
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I. Of far more urgency and consequence than 
the quaUUf or beauty of the writing. In this case, 
the rapidity having to be acquired, when there is 
no instruction, no time for thought, and no oppor- 
tunity to study, or rather to accustom the hand to 
trace perfect forms while moving rapidly, the ele- 
ment of QUALITY, that is, of hecmPy^ and even of 
legiJyiUty^ is totally sacrificed in acquiring the other 
indispensable element of quantity or rapidity. 
This is what happens especially with Authors, 
Editors, and Lawyers, who are, in consequence, 
proverbially the worst of penmen, while they 
have the greatest amount of writing to do. They 
run into a desperate scrawl, which remains, 
through life, the source of mortification to them- 
selves, and of torment to all who have to read 
their manuscript ; or, 

n. The element of qua/ntity being of equal im- 
portance with that of quaUly — ^both being indis- 
pensable — as in Book-Keeping, and the Mercan- 
tile Profession generally, a good style of writing, 
in all ways, has to be acquired ; otherwise the party 
is, as it were, driven from his. profession for the 
want of this essential qualification. Merchants 
are proverbial for having the best hand-writing of 
any class, but the hand-writing which they employ 
in business is Tiever acquired in the school-house, 
nor under the writing teacher. It is solely and 
exclusively the product of the Counting-House, 
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where there is not, professedly, any attempt to 
tedch writing. The young clerk is required to 
hnow how to write rapidly and well, with or with- 
out instruction. He is put to the work ; if he 
succeeds, well; if not, he is discharged, loses his 
place, and is driven to change his pursuits in life. 

Under this hard, unreasoning, and unreasonable 
* discipline of the Counting-House, a certain propor- 
tion of those who make the attempt do succeed, 
nevertheless, and do acquire that elegant hand- 
writing which characterizes the merchant, com- 
bining, in the highest degree, rapidity, beauty, 
and ease of execution. 

With ladies, who employ writing more gene- 
rally for correspondence, the petty excellence 
taught in the school-house, while their attention is 
wholly given to it, and the element of time omit* 
ted, is immediately broken up and lost, the moment 
they abandon themselves to the thxmght which 
they wish to fix on paper, and are pressed into 
rapidity of the hand-movement by the flow of 
their ideas. Hence, for the most part, they fall 
into and retain a broken, feeble, and inelegant 
hand-writing, a sort of manual hobble, resulting 
from the remains of the school-house training in 
slow-moving elegance, with the rebellious eflforts 
of the mind to force the hand into a rapid com- 
pliance with its behests. A few, aided by a na- 
tive appreciation of beauty in form, a good capa- 
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city for imitation, and their greater natural flexi- 
bility of muscles, attain to rapidity, beauty, and 
strength of movement. * 

Under these circumstances, the philosophical 
questions, in relation to writing, are — 

1. What are the pnnciplee wwoVvedin theprao- 
tice of the Caumting-Houee^ which do secwre the 
entire success of a portion of writers in a^^uiring 
the predion of the a/rt^ even though those princi- 
pies are not understood there^ and no systematic 
attempt is made to apply them f 

2. By what mea/as cam, those principles he uni- 
versally amd SYSTEMATICALLY oppUed^ in the Art 
of Instruction^ so that the youth of all classes shaJH 
he successfully taught m the schoolrrooni^ and so 
that the indiA)idual^ no longer at school^ shaR he ahle 
to teach himself^ amd acquire with certainty the 
rapid^ elegant^ a/nd easy hamd-wrifing now a^quir- 
ed^ as it were hy cham^^ and hy the small numher ? 

Mr. MacLaurin has successftdly solved these 
questions. We do not hesitate to affirm that he 
has attained to the perfection of the Art of In- 
struction in this Department, since his system 
meets every condition, and secures every element 
that is required. He has brought the mind of 
a philosopher to bear upon an art — that of in- 
structing in writing — which, although absolutely 
indispensable, and of immense utility, has sunk 
into disrepute, and almost into odium, from the 
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absence of principle and the failure of snecess. 
He has redeemed the profession from the just im- 
putation of charlatanism, and placed the Art upon 
its legitimate basis of Science, 

The replies to the questions above propounded 
are so simple, that the reader will immediately 
recognize them as necessarily true ; so that his ap- 
proval of the System will no longer rest upon the 
recommendation of any one, but upon the natural 
conclusions of his own judgment. 

In the first place, the excellence ooca^umaJh/y 
but not certainh/^ attained by tjie Clerk in the 
Counting-House, results from the fact that rapid- 
ity of movement is aheohitely iiiaisted on and 
practiced^ at the same time that he has before 
him, for imitation, the perfect forms contained in 
the books he is to write in, and which he is ex- 
pected to equal or excel in execution. 

In the second place, the clerk, so pressed by the 
necessities of his position, succeeds, provided he is 
endowed with a certain natural faculty of imita- 
tion^ in so high a degree as to enable him to re- 
produce forms similar to those he sees before him 
(while in the act of rapidly moving the hand) ; if 
not so endowed with a special faculty of imitation^ 

HE FAILS. 

In the third place, so reasoned Mr. MacLaurin, 
the True System of Instruction, in this merely 
every day and utilitarian art, must combine two 
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properties, neither of which was found in any 
existing system of teaching. 
Firstlnf. It must involve a rapidity of movement 
equal to the higheet speed ever required in practi- 
cal wriMng — ^which is the highest speed attainable 
consistent with producing perfect forms — and, 

Secondly. It must accustom the hand of the 
learner to tracing perfect forms of letters, while 

IN THE ACT OF THIS RAPED MOVEMENT, by SOme 

means which shall not depend upon amy special enr 
dowment of the fa^yulty of imitation^ but which 
shall be merelI? mechanical, like walking, the 
turning of a crank, or any other simple operation, 
which can he equdH/y accomplished hy all persons^ 
amd with nsa/rly equal fadUty and success. 

The result of this reasoning was the invention 
of a system of exercises for the hand — constituting 
a course of " Manual Gymnastics," or a sort of 
"Scientific and Systematic Scribbling." These 
Exercises are exactly adapted to accustom the 
hand to move with the required rapidity while 
tracing, in the first place, mere loops, ovals,' or 
simple figures, and, afterwards, the elements of 
letters. 

To ensure the rapidity and uniformity of the 
movement, the hand must not be removed from 
the paper, and no stop must occur in the continu- 
ity of the motion. To secure this indispensable 
condition, Mr. MacLaurin invented the plan of 
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connecting the end with the heginmng of ^ lettet* 
(or element of a letter) wpon which the leai'TWi* is 
pi'cuMcing^ hy a mereflowish or sweep of the pen ; 
so that^ at the very instant when one formation of 
the letter or element is complete another is begun. 
By this means, the motion is continued uniformly 
and steadily, the hand passing over the same 
ground each time. 

In the first place, mere loops or ovals, and 
afterwards the elements of letters, and letters of 
a large size, are printed in the Exercise books, in 
red ink, which the pupil traces with the pen, at 
first slowly, until he begins to be familiar with 
the form, and then more and more rapidly. In 
this manner, the motion being continuous, rapidity 
is gradually attained, while in the act of tracing 
peifect forms^ and thus the two elements of quak- 
TiTY and QUALITY hegin^ from the first^ to he com- 
hvned. 

Very soon, the hand of the learner is moving 
with speed, and he is, at the same time, making 
the shapes of perfect letters, for which he does 
not depend vpon the faaulty of imitating what he 
sees at a distance from the hand. He has merely 
to trace, with the pen, a line actually under the 
poi/nt of the pea^ on the paper. He does this 
rapidly and continuously, until, by almost unlimit- 
ed repetition, he accustoms the hand to the cor- 
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reel form and to the rabidity of the movement^ at 

ONE AND THE SAME INSTAlTr. 

The larger includes the smaller. The same ex- 
ercise is repeated afterwards, with the aame rabid- 
ity of movement^ upon smaller and still smaller 
elements, letters, and combinations of letters, until 
the learner is conducted by a process, the result 
of which is inevitable, to the ability to write the 
finest hand with a rapid and continuous move- 
ment, exceeding any thing ordinarily attained in 
the Counting-house, by the best copyists. 

The practical facts sustaining this theory are 
truly surprising. The effect of a thorough train- 
ing through the six exercise books — which re- 
quires from six to eight weeks' practice, of three 
hours per day, faithfully applied, or an equiva- 
lent number of hours distributed through a great- 
er or less period of time, is to give the ability 
to write fine-hand well, at a rate of from sixteen to 
twenty folios an hour. A folio is 100 words,' 
so that this means from 1600 to 2000 words 
an hour. Fourteen folios is perhaps the average 
rate of writing, of good copyists in business 
offices, now. The range is from twelve to sixteen. 
There is a per centage, therefore, of one-fifth, or 
thereabouts, in favor of the systematic traihing 
of the muscles of the hand, over the chance train- 
ing obtained by business men, part of which is, 
perhaps, the result of the greater pliancy or flexi- 
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bility of the muscles of the child over those of 
the man, at the time of learning. Nothing is more 
fanailiar than the fact that children natm-ally ex- 
c^l grown people in those occupations which re- 
quire nimbleness of the fingers^ or hands. Yet, 
who, under any system of writing heretofore in 
use, has even so much as expected to see a child 
writing rapidly and well ? 

After the proper training quite through the 
exercise books of MacLaurin's system, in faithful 
compliance with the instructions, it is the usual 
and always anticipated occurrence, to see the pu- 
pil writing down a page of the ordinary copy 
book in from theee mikutes akd a half to six 
MINUTES, seldom requiring more than four minutes. 
This speed is considerably above that of the 
counting-house. For the same labor, fifteen or 
TWENTY minutes are habitually taken in the school 
room, under the old methods, in point of fact, while 
no note is taken of the time as an element of good 
writing. 

The writing thus accomplished by the sole use 
of the exercise books, with a very slight attention 
to copies, is fair and legible. To impart a given 
style of writing, it is necessary to continue writing 
after copies in that style, for a short time after 
the exercises are completed. The exercises gwe 
the ahiUMf^ hy prepa/ring the way^ for writing in 
any style. It is a simple matter, then, to adopt 
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and familiarize the hand to the style preferred. 
Ornamental writing, and even large hand, are far 
better learned last, instead of beginning with 
them. " There is no more necessary connection 
between ornamental writing and plain writing 
than there is between historical and sign paint- 
ing." 

The adult who already writes, but writes badly, 
needs a little different instruction, and has a dif- 
ferent experience from the child who begins 
upon the right system. The gi*eat peculiarity 
in the use of the MacLaurin Exercises, upon 
him, is, that he will begin to feel the effect upon 
his ordinary handwriting almost from the be- 
ginning. After the first hour or two of prac- 
tice upon, the exercises, he will begin to find 
himself writing his common hand much more 
freely, rapidly, and better. This will encourage 
him to proceed. Instead of laying aside his old 
hand, it wUl be better for him to follow every 
hour of practice on the " Manual Gymnastic Ex- 
ercises," by an hour of his own ordinaiy writing. 
On the other hand, he must guard well against 
any feeling of discouragement, if, at a certain 
point in his progress, there is a kind of breaking 
up of his old hand, without his yet^ having the 
ability to write well the new. This must needs 
Tiwppefi^ a/nd wUl come of the tendency to move the 
WHOLE HAND AND ABM with an UTiAJomited rapidity 
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eonietime before a mr^e^pandingh/ vncreaaed flexi- 
hiUty of live muscles of the fingers is attained. 
This last comes only with the later exercises upon 
the smaller sized characters. The first exercises, 
the effect of which is first experienced, are solely 
for the purpose of giving ease and accuracy in 
the movement of the whole hand and arm. 

The learner may enter upon the system of 
practice with the most entire faith im the resvlt. 
The system is unequivocally competent to enable 
him to accomplish all that he desires in the art. 
If there is any failure or tendency to failure, 
therefore, in the result, it is an absolute certainty 
that the fault is m hi/m. / either because he has 
not rightly understood the instructions, which 
are very few and simple ; or else that he has, 
through indolence or otherwise, neglected the 
prescribed amount of practice. Without the full 
amount of practice, let him remember, that no 
complete result is promised. By the device of a- 
continuous movement of the pen over the same 
character, ds much exercise of the haridis ohtavned^ 
in using up the six Exercise Boohs ^ as would he 
obtained in writing through three huistdeed or- 
dma/ry writing-books^ besides the adva/ntage of the 
movements being coihtnuous and constantly 
UPON the peefect foem which lies beneath 
the point of the pen. Nothing less than this 
immense amount of practice — ^made trifling, how- 
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ever, by the rapidity of movement — ^will suffice, 
like dancing on a tight-rope, playing on an in- 
strument, sleight of hand, and the manipulations 
of many trades, writing is a dexterity of the 
muscles, which can be got in no other way than 
by extenawely doing tJhe thing^ with the requisite 
rapidity, or until the requisite rapidity and cer- 
tainty of movement are acquired. 

The prescribed amoitnt op tike must abso- 
lutely BE GIVEN. The scholar should be recon- 
ciled to this by a comparison with the immensely 
greater period now required in the school-house, 
where the art of writing is laboriously pursued 
with the imperfect results above specified. The 
time saved by pupils at school will enable them 
to acquire much other useful knowledge. 
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BntEcnoxs amb msTBTTcnoirs 

TO THE 

SELF-EDUCATOR IN WRITING. 



1. Maimer op Sitttn"g. 

Sit easily, fronting the desk or table. Turn the 
left side towards and the right a little away from 
it. Rest partly on the seat and partly upon the 
left arm on the desk or table, so as to leave the 
right arm perfectly free. The right arm will then 
rest on the edge of the table, at about half-way 
between the wrist and elbow. 

Mema/rh — ^It is better for the health, and, in all 
ways, to sit nearly erect, to throw the shoulders 
back and the chest forward, in writing ; but the 
learner may have enough else to observe in be- 
ginning. Some sit with the right side to the 
table, but in this position there is danger of throw- 
ing the weight of the body on the pght arm, and 
thus preventing a free .and graceful movement. 

2. Makneb op Placing the Paper. 

The paper or book should be square with the 
table; that is, the bottom of the book parallel 
with the front edge of the table. 
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3, Maioibb op Holding the Pek, 

There are various methods of holding the pen, 
slightly different from each other, and some teach- 
ers give very particular directions, which are not 
at all important. With different shaped hands 
and fingers there will be, necessarily, some differ- 
ences in this matter, and each writer soon finds 
which method is most easy and convenient for 
him. There are only two points of any great con- 
sequence : 1. To place the pen square upon the 
paper ; that is, so that if the elevated handle of the 
pen were let down flat on the paper, it would then 
lie parallel with the side of the sheet. This brings 
the two points of the pen equally upon the surface 
of the paper, 2. To hold the pen, without any 
GRASP, loosely between the thumb and fingers; 
that is, barely steadying^ but not pmching^ the pen- 
holder or handle, as the pen is pushed easily along 
the surface of the paper. 

Rema/rk No. 1. — ^This last direction is very im- 
portant, and especially so in practising the Exer- 
cises. No matter how light the line made by the 
ink is, the lighter the better ; because, if much inh 
18 shed^ the page becomes wet^ and the model ruined 
aU the sooner. On the other hand, this additional 
necessity for holding the pen lightly, and making 
the slightest trace that can be seen, in practising 
the Exercises, is one of the most valuable uses of 
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thfd Exercises themselves, because it teaches and 
enforces the very habit which is essential to good 
Tvriting ever afterwards. 

Mema/rk No. 2. — Children, as beginners, need 
some little showing about the method of placing 
the pen between the fingers and thumb, and the 
other fingers upon the' paper, which any person 
who can teach a child to hold a knife and fork is 
competent to give. The main point is, that the 
child should not be embarrassed by insisting on 
minutiae. K he is nearly right, practice will do 
the rest. 

4. The Knn) of Pen to be Used. 

The Publisher, C. B. Norton, Book-Publisher 
and Bookseller, New Yoii, has had a pen ex- 
pressly manufactured, by the celebrated Gillott, 
which he imports and supplies for use with Mac- 
Laurin's System. It is called the MacLaurin pen, 
and can be had of any bookseller who sells the 
Exercise books. Gillott's extra-fine pen, marked 
303, will answer. The use of one or the other of 
these peas is very desirable. The eflFort to learn 
to write by this system may prove less successful 
for the want of the right choice of a pen. 

If quill pens are used for the Exercises, they 
should be hard, made quite fine, and with a short 
split in the nib, so that a fine mark can be made 
for a long time without renewing the cut of the pen. 

A coarsely-finished, or common steel pen, is 
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wholly unfit for practice upon the Exercises, It 
will destroy the paper in going a dozen times over 
it. It would be even better to trace the charac- 
ters with a pencil, although the right instrument 
is the MacLaurin pen, made expressly for the pur- 
pose. After one has learned to write, he can 
write with any sort of a pen, although he will 
always probably prefer the fine pen here men- 
tioned. \_See the Advertisement at the end of this 
Boohl 

5. Use of the Ferst Exercise Book. 

The design of all the Exercises in this book, 
excepting the four pages of straight lines near the 
close, is to give the -command of the whole hand 
a/iid arm^ and the ahilipy to move the pen with ce- 
terity amd precision over the whole pa^e. 

Place the book and hold the pen, filled with thin^ 
black ot blue ink, as above directed. Commence 
on the upper part of the red form or model, near 
the right edge, and, touching as lightly as possible, 
pass over the form from right to left with a steady, 
uniform, and continuous movement, at the rate of 
from twenty to thirty times around in a minute, 
and continue this movement until the paper begins 
to be wet or rough, then pass to the next form. 

You cannot at first go more than twenty-five 
or thirty times over a form without wearing out 
the paper, nor perhaps more than that number of 
times in a minute. If you m*e too careful to Tceep 
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precis^ on the red Irnie you wiU not gain the re- 
quuite facility^ and if you perform it too holdl/y 
and ra/pidl/y you wiU not acquire the precision. 
The design is, and the constant endeavor mnst be, 
to unite, in the highest possible degree, correctness 
and rapidity^ without at aU sacrificing the one to 
the other. 

TIte entire course of practice over the red models 
must he in fine hair-line^ with the lea^t possible 
pressure. Instead of being careful to make, each 
time, a visible line, endeavor to pass over the 
paper so lightly as to leave no line. You shouldi 
at the end of half a dozen pages^ he able to pass 
fifty times over afo7'm in one minute^ witJumt ivr 
juring the surface of (he paper. Hold the pen, 
throughout the course, precisely as you would in 
writing fine hand, and move or slide the hand 
lightly over the paper, resting on the end of the 
little finger, or on two fingers, just enough to 
steady the hand, but not so much as to prevent sl 
perfectly free movement. 

In the whole of this book, excepting the four 
pages of straight lines, there is no movement of 
the fingers, independent of the whole hand and 
arm, the work being done precisely as you would 
do it with chalk on the black-board. In those 
four pages of straight lines you use the thumb and 
two fingers when running over the straight line, 
thus combining the two movements^ viz. that of the 
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whole hand and arm in carrying the pen from thfe 
termination of the straight line to its commence- 
ment, and that of the thumb and fingers in passing 
over the straight line. 

6. Use of the Second Exebcise Book. 

In this book, of thirty-two pages, the copies on 
the right hand, comprised of elementary principles 
of writing, require the cornbined movement of hand 
and a/rm^ and of the thumb and fmgere. In run- 
ning over the letters use the thumb and fingers, 
the hand and arm constituting only a vehicle to 
carry the pen to points where the thumb and fin- 
gers are to be employed in forming the letters. 

The pages on the left hand are intended solely 
to give facility and precision in moving the hand 
and arm, as in the first book, and to be executed 
with the same movement you would employ in 
striking a large capital, but as lightly as possible. 

Every Element and Letter is to he hegwnpre- 
dsehf where it would he if there were no line or 
jlov/rish cormectmg the etid with the beginning. 

7. Use op the Third Exercise Book. 
The sixteen right hand pages of this book, com 

posed of Exercises on elements of writing and let- 
ters, require the Ught movement of the thumb arid 
fingers in forming the cha/racters^ and the whole 
hand and arm movement forming the line which 
connects the termination of each word with its be- 
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gvnming^ passing oveb each hodbl not less than 
FEFTT TIMES, with a uniform, current, and contin- 
uous movement. 

The copies on tlie left hand pages, as far as the 
middle of the book, are work for the hand and 
arm only, as in the Exercises of the First Book. 
The small Exercises on the remaining left hand 
pages may be gone over, say twenty-five times, 
very lightly, and as rapidly as is compatible with 
precision. 

8. Use op the Foueth Exebcise Book. 

The sixteen right hand pages of this book con- 
tain two pages of each of the eight principles or 
constituent elements of the alphabet. They 
should be done lightly, freely, and currently, but 
with special reference to correctness, or precision, 
as they form the character of your hand. These, 
as well as aU other large models, must be gone 
over not less than fifty times, and that, if possible, 
within the minute. 

The smaller models of letters and words on 
the sixteen left-hand pages must be done in the 
same manner, but twenty-five times over each 
will answer. 

9. Use of the Fifth Exebcise Book. 

This book contains a page of each letter of 
the alphabet, with the various forms tised in 
writing them. There is no letter in which it is 
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necessary to take the pen from the paper in exe- 
cuting it. Pass over each letter lightly, currently, 
and very carefully, not less than fifty times. 

10. UsK OF THE Sixth Exebcibe Book. 
This book is a most important one, containing 
a complete set of capitals, abbreviations and num- 
ber. That you may not be at a loss where to 
commence, observe this direction, as previously 
given, thus : Each letter has its termination joined 
with its beginning by a connecting line. Begin 
the letter as yaw would if tliat cormecting line we7*e 
omitted. The words on the left-hand pages are 
to be executed as in the preceding books, lightly, 
uniformly, rapidly and correctly. 

11. Special Observations. 
ThiB six Exercise, gr Red Books, are all that are 
absolutely indispensable to the acquisition of a 
good hand, by those who already know some- 
thing of writing. These are followed, however, 
by a series of six copy-books, calculated to teach 
an elegant style of writing, in fine and coarse 
hand, and two blank books for general practice. 
It is far better for the learner, if not limited pe- 
cuniarily, to be supplied with both sets, and after 
a lesson of three-quarters of an hour or an hour 
upon the red books, to devote some time to wri- 
ting after a copy, or, without copy, in copying 
from some printed book. When the exercises 
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occupy only half an hour, use the Exercise and 
Fme Hand Becks on alternate days. 

The overrunnings should be counted and me»* 
sured by the clock or watch, if practicable, ia 
order that the learner may know, himself, how 
well he is doing, and be sure that he does not 
deceive himself as to the amount of work actually 
done. Bemember that the results are not prom^ 
ised without the work. A person who has gone 
carelessly or imperfectly through a book is not 
prepared for the next book. He should repeat 
upon the same book. 

WOTICE. — All other kinds of books connected in any way "with the 
art of writing, in plain or ornamental branches, are in course of preparntioa 
by Mr. MacLaorio, and will be pnUithed byr ib^ Novtoit The design is to 
supply the trade, schools, and indiYidnala with eyery thing, of the kind that 
is ever wanted, to an extent not done by any other house. For descrip* 
tioDs and particalars, see advertisements st Hie end. 
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Mas^. Obbo^muTi who has kindly fiirnished the following, has 
been known to the public for manj years, as being at the head of 
the largest and most celebrated school for young la«Ues in the 
country: 

New York, JprU 7*, 1858. 

Having some months since introduced in my school the novel and 
rery orfginai system of teaefadng pvmnaiwhip invented by Mr. W. S. 
ICadLaurin, its results hare been such as to leave no question in my 
mind as to its intrinsic merit The short space of time required fdr 
the attainment of the saperior adrantages offered by it appears almost 
Incredible. From the results produced in my own school, I am quite 
satisfied tiiat pupils commencing to write at the usual period — ^tile 
age of six or seven — may acquire a perf^tly formed and extremely 
rapid hand before leaving my preparatory department, and timt tfa^ 
trnion of correet f6rm and great celerity is • neeessiry oonsefnenee 
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of the course of practice. This immense saying of time most render 
this system inyaluable to those interested in school education, where 
so much is to be done in so short a time. Its entire originality, and 
the scientific principles upon which it is based, must^ I think, ensure 
its general adoption in the schools. H. D. GHEGARAY. 



The following is from James N. ITElligott, LL. D., whose ability 
and zeal in the cause of education are attested by the many lectures 
on tiie subject he has delivered in various parts of the country, as 
well as by his numerous published works : 

Nxw ToBX, April 5, 1858. 
That the system of penmanship invented by W. S. MacLaurin, 
Esq., of this city, is one of extraordinary merit — ^&r superior, in fact, 
to anything of the kind with which I am acquainted — is a conclusion 
which I have reached after a somewhat lengthy and thorough triaL 
Though in the principle underlying every exercise one may, I think, 
find, upon inspection, the all-sufficient pledge of the success of the 
plan, its efficacy will most certainly and satis&ctorily appear in the 
experience of the school-room. Here, if the plan be duly adhered 
to, the pupil is compelled to unite, in his practice, correctness of 
form with rapidity of execution. These, as is well known, are the 
capital requisites in the formation of a good penman ; and it is the 
crowning feature of Mr. MacLaurin's system that they come out of 
the practice involved in his course of exercises by a sort of natural 
necessity. JAMES N. M'ELLIGOTT. 



The following testimonial is from Mr. Bertram Harrison, Principal 
of the Bancroft Institute, one of the most admirable institutions in 
New York : 

Ths BAxraBon Imbtitdti, 809 Bboadwat, ) 
Nbw Yobk, March 25, 1858. ) 

To W. S. MacLauwn, Esq. 

Dear /S'ir;— Your system of writing having been in use for some 
time in my school, it gives me much pleasure to state my opimon of 
its merits and advantages. The points in which it surpasses all other 
methods of instruction, and which must eventually cause it to super- 
sede them, are, in my view, briefly as follow : 

Ist Its substitution of a simple mechanical process for the usual 
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method of imitatiou ; so that the pupil, instesd of xnakuig a great 
many badly shaped letters in endeavouring to imitate his copy, b^ins 
from the first to make good ones and with rapidity. Good writing 
is thus rendered possible to those possessing, in a very inferior de> 
gree, the &culty of imitation. 

2d. Its immense saving of time. It is my firm conviction that, 
supposing children to begin the course at six or seven years of age, and 
to practice the usual time, three weekly lessons of an hour each, they 
would write perfectly and with extreme rapidity by the time they are 
ten or eleven. When pupils of twelve and upwards go through the 
course faithfully, I believe that in one year they would be fitted 
fbT any counting-house, so fiir as writing is concerned. 

8d. Its teachmg to write a good hand rapidly. On the old 
systems a pupil writes his copies well, perhaps, because he writes 
slowly ; but as soon as he seeks to write &st, as, in his exercises, 
his true hand is found to be a mere scribble : so false is the maxim, 
'*Let him learn to write toell first, and he will be sure to write 
/{ut evehtually.'' Tour system achieves the two great desiderata, 
rapidity and precision. 

4th. Its progressive character. The whole being based on scien- 
tific analysis, each previous step trains the eye, the hand, and the 
muscles for the succeeding, and thus tends directly to the desired 
end. 

6th. Its capability of changing the most inveterately bad hand- 
writing. On this point I need not enlarge, as it has been so amply 
proved by experiment 

For these reasons, then — ^its reduction of penmanship to a simple 
mechanical process ; its immense saving of time, a most important 
consideration, where the period allotted to education is so limited ; 
the combined precision and rapidity it ensures ; its admirable arrange- 
ment, advancing the pupil by nicely graduated steps ; and its power 
of enabling the worst penman to write well — ^I think it far superior to 
all other methods, and destined to acquire a wide and deserved 
popularity. 

Trusting that you will meet with' the success I anticipate, and 
which your talents and unwearied labors for so many years in this 
department justly merit, believe me to remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 

BERTRAM HARRISON, 

Principal of the Bancroft ItuMuie, 
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Mr. Oharles Ooudert Ims Idndly given the ibllowmg testimoniaL 
The Lyoeum, which he has conducted for the last thirty years in this 
city has obtained a celebrity beyond the borders of our own country. 
He numbers among the graduates of his institution many of tiie moni 
eminent individuals in Mexico and South America. 

New York, Jpnl 15, 1858. 
W. S. MaoLaubin, Esq. 

My Dear Sir : I have carefully looked through your new and 
practical work on penmanship, and it gives me very great pleasure to 
testify to its excellence. Though it has been but quite recently hud 
before the public. I have been able to judge of its merits, having seen 
it applied by you in your lessons to my pupils : and I would want no 
other proof than their very rapid progress, to be fully satisfied that 
your system is the best, most practical, and most expeditious that I 
have ever seen. 

Independently of this, a mere examination of the work is suffi- 
cient to convince the most superficial observer that it mwt be what it 
purports. 

' Confident that your work will meet with that success which it 
so fully deserves, I remain, very truly, yoiu* obedient servant, 

CHAS. COUDERT. 



From John W. Bulkley, A. M., Principal of the Normal School in 
Williamsburgh, whose able and energetic devotion to the improvement 
of our Public Schools, has identified his name with the subject of 
education : 

WiLLiAMBBUBfiH, JfcvtmbeT 8, 185fi. 
W. S. MacLaurin, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — Having been for yearn acquainted with you as a teacher 
of penmanship, and having known of your great success in this depart- 
ment of instruction, I was prepared on the announcement of the pub- 
lication of your " new 83r8tem of writing " to expect something in 
advance of your predecessors. On examination of the same, this 
impression was confirmed. 

I believe your system to be based upon philosophical principles, 
and scientifically developed. The exercises are progressive in their 
development, and well calculated to educate the arm, hand, fingers, 
and eye, for their respective offices in producing the accomplished 
penman. 
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The experiment commenced some wedcs since in our Normal GkAiooI, 
under your direction, has been very successful, and to the class entirely 
satisfactory. The class are unwilling to suspend these exercises foi 
any other, until they shall have perfected themselves in the same. 

In view of these considerations, we confidently recommend yoH' 
system as superior to all others with which we are acquainted. 
Most truly yours, 

J. W. BULKLEY, 
Prine^Ml of Williamsburgh Normal SdhofL 



From Joseph M. Ely, A. M., Principal of a clas^cal and oommerciaA 
school in University Place, N. Y. : 
W. S. MacLaurin, Esq. 

Dea/r Sir: — Having been fiuniliar with your method of teaching 
penmanship during most of the time since I met you in the N. Y. High 
School in 1829, and having for several years employed your services. 
I take pleasure in saying to you, in this formal way, that your system 
of penmanship, as now published, is, in my estimation, the only systen> 
of any value. I could say many things in its favor, but will refer only 
to the three great points at which you seem to aim, and whidi a 
thorough use of your system accomplishes, viz. : facility of moving tli(» 
whole hand and arm, — of the fingers only, — and of both combined, — 
and, at the same time, great rapidity of execution. 

Your method of repeating the practice over the same principle or 
form, is the only true method, and must succeed ; and this also brings 
your system within the ability of any energetic teacher, to use in hi^ 
school without assistance. Convinced of its superiority over all other 
systems, I shall use no other in my school, however long I may teach. 

Wishing you the success you deserve, for your tmtiring efforts to 
improve this most useful of all arts, I remain, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

J. M. ELY, 
October ith^ 1858. 44 University Place, New York. 



Extract from a letter of Professor Longley, of Emory ft Henry 
Cdlege, Virginia. 

'* My personal recommendations to what I regard as a great advance 
upon the old imitative system, are everywhere given, regarding you aa 
thereby a public benefactor.*' 
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From the Southern Repertory and College Eeview: 
'^ HacLaurin's system proposes to produce a combinatioa in tiie 
highest possible degree, of correctness of form and rapidity of execu- 
tion ; and we do not see how it can &il to accomplish it Fmmishing 
an eztensiye course of patterns for accurate and rapid exercises, it 
leaves nothing to the faculty of imitation, and* thus affords those who 
hare not * an eye to form ' — who are not * natural penmen ' — an im- 
portant advantage not found in copy books. We wish to see Mac- 
Laurin's models extensively introduced and thoroughly tried. We 
recommend them for schools, and for those out of school who write 
with the wrong end of the quill ; — ^there is both Science and Art in 
them." 

From the Shieierboeker, 
While all other branches of education have kept pace with the 
progress of the age, the art of writing alone seems to have lagged 
behind : it is precisely where it was forty years ago, when Cabstairs 
promulgated his method in England. From that time to the present, 
system after system, method after method, have shot, like meteors, 
before the public gaze, and, after an evanescent popularity, sunk be- 
low the horizon, into perpetual darkness and oblivion. Indeed, our 
educational institutions, public and private, have been, and still are, 
flooded with writing-books of every imaginable character and preten- 
sion. They are however, one and all, but the crude, ill-digested pro- 
ductions of unreflecting, inefficient persons ; mere abortive attempts, 
necessarily so from the total absence of any leading principle, and 
merely ringing the changes on shades of difference scarcely percepti- 
ble; so much so, that the term 'writing-master' has become a 
synonym for intellectual weakness and imbecility, for brains of the 
size and organization of an ostrich's ; in short, for a word which is its 
own most comprehensive definition — a writing-master / In view of 
these circumstances, it may well be imagined in what frame of mind 
we approach the examination of another system of writing. That 
examination, however, reluctantly undertaken, has succeeded in con- 
vincing us that the present is the best, and, indeed, the only system 
of writing that deserves that <^pellation. It is philosophical in its 
principles, and logical and rational in its deductions : it miiat accom- 
plish, in every instance, the object it proposes to effect The work 
embraces twelve books, which are regularly progressive in their 
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character. In all the systems hitherto in use, the faculty of imitation 
is entirely relied upon, to enable the pupil to produce, as nearly as 
possible, a fac-simile of the copy before him. Now, it would be equally 
rational to set before the pupil a picture of Raphael, furnish him 
paints and brushes, and bid him copy it There are those who have 
a natural talent or faculty of imitation : such will become good writers 
under any system, or no system at alL But the great mass of scholars 
require some contrivance by which to make amends for the absence 
of the imitative fiiculty. The work in question professes to give, and ■ 
we believe does give, the necessary assistance. All previous systems 
propose to enable the pupil to write well^ first, and, at some indefini- 
tely-subsequent period, to superadd the ability to write /oat The 
experience of the world, up to the present moment, proves this 
method to be an entire failure. A lad who has learned at school to 
write well, slowly, will find himself utterly unable to increase the 
speed of his writing, and at the same time to retain its elegance. The 
moment he attempts to write faster than he is accustomed to, he writes 
an entirely different hand, having no connection with, or similarity to, 
his original slow hand. MacLaubin's system combines the two ele- 
ments, rapidity of execution, and correctness of form, from the very 
first lesson. The work consists of a series of models, enlarged to 
several times the ordinary size, which are to be over-run fifty or sixty 
times each. This practice is intended to produce the greatest possible 
freedom in the motion of the whole arm and hand. In a more ad- 
vanced stage, the motion of the fingers is added, thereby combining 
the two distinct movements, viz. : that of the whole arm and hand, 
and that of the fingers alone. Indeed, this division of the work may 
be denominated a system of gymnastic exercises, intended to train 
the hand and arm, so that the hand may be carried, with unerring 
accuracy, to any part of the page, while the fingers are trained to do, 
with equal rapidity, the small part of producing the letters. All this 
IS effected with the utmost rapidity, from the very first lesson, combin- 
ing, at the same time, the most perfect correctness of form. The 
author assures us, that pupils, varying in age from eight to fifty years, 
by going over this course of practice, are enabled to write, easily and 
handsomely, at the rate of twenty folios per hour ; a degree of rapidity 
which has never been attained by any other process, the ordinary rate 
for an accomplished penman being ten to twelve folios per hour. 

Independently of its intrinsic merits, this system has received the 
sanction of some of the most distinguished teachers and educationalists 

2* 
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in the country. Madame Coegabat, whose celebrated school for 
joang ladies has, for so many years, been one of the ornaments of our 
city ; Jas. N. MacEllioott, LL. D., one of our most successful and 
scientific teachers ; Mr. Bertram Harbison, Principal of the Bancroft 
Institute ; Mr. Chas. Goudert, Principal, for the last thirty years, of 
the Lyceum bearing his name, together with others, equally fEtvorably 
known to the community, have given the most flattering testimonials 
of tl^ system, after witnessing its success in their respective establish- 
ments. This system is now in successful operation in more than fifty 
of the public and private schools of New-Yoric and vicinity. In France, 
it has been submitted to the Minister of Public Instruction, and we 
have seen a report thereon, published in the official paper, the ' Journal 
Geniral de VInstruetion Publique^^ of October 22, 1853, in which the 
system is highly praised, and recommended for adoption. 

We consider this the first step in the right direction,in reference to 
the teaehmg of writing, and cordially recommend the work to teachers 
and all those interested in the subject of education, as well as to all 
commercial men. In all that has been above said, we do not wish to 
detract from the merit or ability of any persons now engaged in the 
business of writing. Many of them we know to be elegant penmen ; 
but it has not been sufficientiy considered, that the ability to write^ 
and the ability to tewh writing, are entirely distinct qualifications. — 
A man may be a splendid writer, and yet unable to teach others to 
write. MacLaurin's system teaches writing, by a process equally ap- 
plicable to those possessing a remarkable &culty of imitation, and to 
those devoid of any such faculty. 



From the Principal of the Hebrew National School, in Henry street. 
New York. 

Shabst Zsdek Hkbbew National Bohool, ) 
New York, January 18, 1854. J 

The system of penmanship of Mr. MacLaurin has been adopted 
by this institution with the highest satisfection, and is most freely 
recommended to the attention of teachers and school officers generally. 

I consider it in all respects superior to any other system or set of 
exercises I have ever seen. 

A. C. VAN EPPS, Principal. 
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i'rom Samvel a Randall, Ssq., Acting State Superiatendeiit of Oom* 
mon Schools. 

.AjLBAinr, d^nxtary 27, 1854. 
Mk. W. S. MagLaurin. 

Dear Sir : — I have carefully examined jour system of writing, 
and hare adopted it in my own family with the most entire success. 
I have no hesitation in saying that I regard the principle upon which 
it rests — ^the culture and development of the muscles of the hand and 
arm — ^as eminently a sound and philosophical one, and indeed as the 
only mode in which a free, easy, and graceful style of penmanship 
can be attained. I cheerfully commend your system to the favorable 
regard of parents, teachers, and Boards of Education. 

Vei7 respectfully, your obed't serv't, 

SAML. S. RANDALL. 



Opinion of Miss Anna M. Marsh, Principal of the Female Department 
of N. Y. Ward School No. 12. 
I have used both the exercise and writing books published by 
Mr. W. S. MacLaurin for some time, in the school under my chaitge, 
with the most sati^actory results. The improvement made by the 
pupils during that time has been more marked and rapid, with an 
equal amount of practice, than at any former period ; and although I 
was at first somewhat prejudiced against any innovations in teaching, 
I am now convinced that by going through the course of practice 
contained in the Exercise books, even the most backward may be- 
come good writers in a much shorter time than is generally devoted 
to teaching writing, and without the uncertainty attendant upon 

former methods. 

ANNA M. MARSH, 
Principal qf FtmaU DepartiiUjU, W, S. No, 12. 



From W. W. Smith, Esq., Principal of Ward School No. 1. 
"Ward School No. 1, Ifarch 29, 186i. 
W. S. MacLaurin, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — After having thoroughly tested your system of 
writing, I am fully convinced that it is the best, if not the only 
method by which penmanship can be taught or acquired successfully; 
that is, taught so as to give the learner full command of all the 
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muscles that must be brought into action in fonning tiie Tarioiui 
chirographic characters used in writing the English language. 

It causes the pupil to assume, and to keep, an easy, graceful, aad 
healthj posture at the desk. By it they acquire the union of quantity 
and quality, two yery necessary qualifications for a good penman or 
book-keeper. 

In going through the six books of your system, the pupil per- 
forms as much work as would fill some hundreds of books, if done 
in the usual style. By this method of training, the pupil, whether he 
has a natural talent or not for writing, is forced to do a vast amount 
of fi-ee practice over correct models, thereby getting a rapid me- 
chanical action, without which none can become quick and graceful 
penmen. Eveiy other system with which I am acquainted gives a 
stiffness to the writing, which can only be overcome by long and 
faithful practice in after life, and which, from citcumstances or in- 
clination, many never remedy. In recommending your system to 
the favorable consideration of all, teachers and pupils, I would par- 
ticularly commend it to young ladies. 

Hoping that you will reap the reward of your labor, I remain, 
dear sir, Truly yours, 

WM. W. SMITH, Principal 



Opinion of Henry Kiddle, Esq. 

I have carefully examined the system of penmanship recently 
published by W. S. MacLaurin, and for a short time used his books 
in two large classes in my school. The system proper consists of a 
series of practical exercises, which are based upon principles that I 
think cannot fail to commend themselves to every impartial and 
intelligent man as the only true theory of penmanship. 

While other systems have been devoted exclusively to cultivate 
the taste of the pupil with regard to the forms, proportions, shading, 
Ac, essential to elegant chirography, disregarding wholly the means 
by which the faculty of executing them is to be acquired, Mr. Mac- 
Laurin has, with the originality of a master, struck out in an entirely 
new path, and given the scholar a graduated series of disciplinary 
exercises designed to impart to the arm, hand and fingers the requi- 
site muscular strength and adaptability, and thus to communicate to 
them the power of striking off, with ease and rapidity, any form, or 
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connected series of forms, which the taste of the penman may dictate 
or his circumstances require. The knowledge of the elementary forms 
and comhinations of writing is thus made a secondary matter, and left 
to be acquired as a simultaneous or subsequent exercise. 

My experience of the practical operation of this system is at 
present quite limited, but still enables me to say, with confidence, 
that I entertain no doubt that it will prove, whererer tried, as success- 
ful in its results as it is admirable in theory; and that, by it, persons 
may acquire, with very little instruction, and in a fhiction of the time 
usually required, a perfect mastery of the pen, and all the fiicility 
and neatness in penmanship which the exigencies of business or the 
demands of social or professional life render desirable. 

HENRY KIDDLE, 
PrineijMl of Ward School M. 2, and AuoeiaU 
Teaeher of Female Ncrrmal School, 
Nxw York, Januairy 16, 1854. 



From John H. Fanning, Esq. 
W. S. MacLaubin, Esq. 

Bea/r Sir: — Several months* experience in the use of your " Sys- 
tem of Writing," in the school under my charge, has fully confirmed 
my previous high estimate of its peculiar and sterling .merits. Your 
system imparts grace and freedom in the control and use of the pen, 
thus combining (what in this business age is a desideratum) correct- 
ness of form with rapidity of execution. In my humble judgment, 
if not only the youth of our country, but the men and women grown, 
were to go through a course of your " Gymnastic Exercises," in a 
very short period of time the general character and style of penman- 
ship would be improved at least a hundred per cent 

The copies of your "Fine Hand Copy Books," from their freedom 
of style, and close resemblance to copies written with a pen, have, as 
far as my observation has extended, never been excelled ; and hence 
I consider them well adapted for the use of schools. 

I cordially recommend your system to the carefUl examination 
and tfial of all interested in the advancement of education. 

Respectfully, Ac, 

J. H. FANNING, 
Prineifalof Ward School No, 12, M y. 

New Yobk, AprU 8, 1864. 
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Report of a Committee appointed by the Teachern of Philadelphia. 

The Committee appointed to examine ^ MacLatirin's System of 
Writing," report, that they hare examined the system, in practical 
operation in two of the schools under their charge, and though, from 
the limited time in which it has been tried, the data for forming a 
oonclnsiTe judgment are not so complete as a longer trial would have 
given, yet they are satisfied, from what they have seen, l^at its in- 
troduction into the Public Schools of Philadelphia would be attended 
with marked advantage to both pupils and Teachers. 

In our Grammar Schools, the number of studies which the Princi- 
pal is required to teach is so great, tbat it is impossible for him, with- 
out sacrificing some of them, to give that time and attention to 
writing which is so necessary under the present system (or rather 
want of system,) to make good penmen of their pupils. Practically, 
therefore, the hand of the pupil is formed under difficulties, and in a 
manner which almost certainly tends to make it a bad one. However 
well he may have been drilled by the teacher in the lower divisions in 
writing formal copies, the great amount of written exercises, and the ra- 
pid manner in which they must be frequently performed, will cause, in 
the majority of cases, even those who, when writing slowly, may bo 
fairly called good penmen, to produce an almost illegible scrawl. 
The nerves and muscles drilled to form letters with a slow, uniform 
motion, have not been accustomed to rapidity of movement ; and 
when this is attempted without any previous training, the result is 
just what might have been anticipated, a defective performance. 

Every experienced teacher knows how much harder it is to cure a 
bad habit, when once acquired, than to teach a correct one, at first. 
It is true, of both mental and mechanical operations, and emin^itly 
so of the latter, every mechanical operation requiring the exercise of 
the mind to direct the muscular movement. Under proper training, 
the power which can be acquired of rapidly and correctly doing 
many things, which, without such training, are impossible, seems, to 
those who are ignorant of the preliminary wori:, almost magical. In- 
stances of this power can be found in the skill with which one tho- 
roughly practiced can play on the piano or organ, and in the ability of 
the rope-dancer or equestrian performer to go through with feafs of 
agility which are entirely out of the power of the unpracticed. We 
see it also exemplified in the wonderful skill and rapidity with 
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which, through the division of labor, and the confinii^ of the atten" 
tion to one operation, the artizaa performs his task. 

Now, the system of Mr. MacLaurin supplies this defect of other sys- 
tems, and gives to the pupil who faithfully practices it that training 
which, by combining accuract of form with rapidity of exbcu- 
Tiow, will make him, in the full sense of the term, a good penman. 
The labor of the teacher is saved in a great degree, sad the pupil 
acquires, /rom the first, a confidence in his OTvn ability, which is, of 
itself, an essential element of success in any pursuit. 

By commencing this training in the very beginning they will, in the 
great majority of instances, become both rapid and accurate writers 
before they enter the first division, and thus a great saving of time 
and labor to both teachers and pupils will have been made, which 
can be devoted to a more successful prosecution of other studies. 

We believe that the system can be taught successfully by the 
teadiers now in the schools, but it would perhaps be better, in the 
first instance, if classes of teachers could be instructed in each 
school, and then they could, without difficulty, superintend and teach 
the pupils. We would recommend to the Association the passage of 
the following 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That this Association earnestly recommend the introduc- 
tion of MacLaurin's System of Writing into the Grammar Schools of 
the first district. Signed, JAMES C. FISHER, 

JAMES H. MACBRIDE, 
GEORGE A. PIPER. 



From Professor Mills, of New York. 

New York, July Sth. 1854. 
Dear Sir, — Soon after the publication of Mr. MacLaurin's work 
on writing I took occasion to express to you my entire approbation of 
the system. Since that time I have examined the work more in de- 
tail, and the result is, a thorough conviction that it is not (miy the 
best, but, comparatively, the only systematic work, on the subject 
which it exhibits, that has ever fallen under my observation. The 
author has, in fact, reduced that; which has hitherto been regarded as 
a mere art, to an absolute science; and should the success which the 
great intrinsic merit of the work deserves attend his efforts, he will 
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reap a richer pecuniary reward than often falls to the lot of those 
whose lives are passed in toiling for the improvement of others. I 
have had the pleasure of intimately knowing Mr. MacLaurin's pro- 
fessional skill for more than thirty years, and have never, during the 
whole of that time, hesitated for a moment to consider him the best 
teacher of writing I have ever known. The publication of this work 
fully develops the source of his imparalleled success as a practical 
teacher. With very great respect, 

C. B. Norton, Esq. N. MILLS. 



From NortorCB Literary Gtueiie. 

MacLavrin's System of Writing. — ^We cannot do less than call 
the specific attention of the trade, of teachers of all grades, and of 
the general public, to an advertisement contained in another column 
of the Currente C alamo, or MacLaurin's System of Penmanship. 
The strong statements contained in that document are not conceived 
in the sense of a " puff." They are a very imperfect setting forth of 
the real merits of what is substantially a new and most important 
invention, which is destined to do no less than to revolutionize an 
extensive branch of education. 

A literary journal, while it avoids the common tendency and 
temptation to become the vehicle for the senseless commendation of 
mere wares, must not, on the other hand, incur the imputation of 
imbecility and incompetency, by the fear of uttering a strong and 
honest conviction of the great superiority of any literary production 
which comes under its notice. Its merit must not be that it never 
bestows praise, but simply that it commends as judiciously as it con- 
demns, so that its judgment may be uniformly confirmed by the sub- 
sequent verdict of the reader or purchaser. It is in this sense, and 
with a full understanding of the reaction upon the standing of our 
journal itself, resulting from any false estimate of a literary matter, 
that we do not hesitate to say what we have to say of this new and 
remarkable series of school publications. 

A special pointing of the reader's attention to the characteristics 
of Mr. MacLaurin's inventions and discoveries in teaching the art of 
penmanship, is the more necessary from the fact that they are quite 
liable to be overlooked by the cursory examiner. Immense difier- 
enccs of result are sometimes produced by such slight causes that. 
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unless the results have been actually witnessed^ it requires no little 
acumen to distinguish them, and to foresee the important conse- 
quences to flow from such seeming trifles. The art of printing itself 
is a good illustration. The immense importance of the art is no- 
where questioned now ; and yet few go back to the reflection how 
small a thing it was which constituted the whole of this mighty in- 
vention. It was nothing more nor less than the lucky thought of 
cutting a large block into a number of small blocks, so that the parts 
eould be re-arranged, from time to time, into new combinaUons. 
Printing had been done for thousands of years, by the Chinese, as it 
is done now, by wood-cuts, and the result on the paper does not ap- 
pear to be materially different, whether the types are solid or separate 
and moveable. Viewed, however, with reference to the facility of the 
general labor of printing, and the rapid multiplication and dissemina- 
tion of the results, and the difierence is world-wide. How few, 
nevertheless, who had not witnessed the modern extension of the art 
of printing, and who might have been introduced into the sanctum 
of Guttenberg, and there seen the simple contrivance of splitting the 
blocks to be employed in printing, would have prognosticated the 
result — ^would have had the philosophy to have seized the immense 
power hid away on this simple contrivance. 

Without claiming a similar importance for any kind or amount of 
improvement in the art of teaching to write, there is, nevertheless, a 
striking similiarity to the case cited, in the nature and remarkable 
effects of a few simple contrivances introduced by Mr. MacLaurin, 
into this sister art. For a reason, just as easily understood, if thought 
of as that which defeated the facility of block-printing, while the 
types were not rendered moveable, every attempt to teach uniformly 
a good and rapid hand-writing in the schools, and by writing teachers, 
has been a failure ; or, more correctly stated, no such attempt has ever 
been made. Writing has always been taught without any reference 
to rapidity, just as printing by blocks is done without any reference 
to facility in shifting the ccmbinations of letters. The hand-writing 
taught in the school-house and by all writing-masters hitherto, is 
only learned to be broken up and thrown away again, as soon as the 
practitioner comes to apply it in the business of life. Mr. MacLau- 
rin has effectually reformed all this. He has divined the simple 
cause of this failure in the entire omission of the element of rapidity 
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from the oourae of instruction, while, in praetical hasineis, it is the 
most important element. He has remedied this defeot hy eombinizts 
rapidity of movement loith the production of perfect forms from the 
fartt. By another simple contrivftnoe he has rendered the preserva- 
tion of this rapidity of movement throughout an extensive cotirse of 
praotioe compatible with a small oonsumption of writing surfaoe. a 
matter essential to its ganeral adoption in the schools. 

By the means adopted, the pupil acquires as much practice in the 
use of MacLaurin's Six Exercise Books, as he could otherwise ac- 
quire by consuming three hundred similar books^ and yet, by the ele- 
ments of rapid movement introduced from the beginning, the time is 
not far distant from that ordinarily bestowed by the beginner upon 
six ordinary copy-books of the same size. In going through this 
amount of exercise, he is all the time tracing perfect forms, printed 
under the poitU of the pen in red tnik, so that hardly anything is left 
to the faculty of imitation. In this manner both excellence in the 
shape of the letters and great manual dexterity, ease and rapidity^ are 
acquired at the same time by a kind of inevitable necessity. Like 
destructive fire-arms which put the small man upon a level ef 
equality with his superior in physical strength, the system of Mr. 
MacLaurin puts the learner who has small natural powerrs of imita- 
tion, upon a footing of almost entire equality with him who has the 
largest of such powers. Good business- writing is reduced to the 
simplicity of any ordinary mechanical art which all can acquire. 
Ornamental writing is a dilQFerent affair, and of course gives scope for 
more display of genius or special ability. 

In this single course of practice, which oceupies some six weeks 
of three hours per day. or a similar number of hours differently dis- 
tributed, every distinct element of writing has been executed by the 
learner no less than ttoenty thousand limes ; the habit of the hand is 
thoroughly confirmed, and that style of manuscript acquired which 
will remain through life, and can at once be applied to all the ordmary 
purposes <^ the art. We have seen an ordinary school copy-book of 
thirty-two pages, written through and through, by a little girl taught 
on this system, in the presence of a large committee of teaehers, in 
two hours and a half, the writing not simply good, but elegant ! 

It is not the purpose of this article to make an exposition of the 
principles of the system in detail. Its characteristics may be sum- 
med up iu sort, as follows : — 
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1. It unites the elements of rafiditt with that of excellence in 
the forms oif the iettere, and teaches both at the same time. 

2. It renders success and accuracy in the art, an inevitable re- 
sult, to all who submit to the conditions and go faithfully through 
the practice, thus rendering possible to all, the acquisition of an art 
beretofore regarded as depending in a high degree upon the possession 
of some peculiar natural talent. 

3. It can be taught with great ease by the teacher, to very large 
classes, consisting even of seTsral hundreds, as he has no need of 
giving special attention to the details of what the pupils are doing. 
They can hardly go wrong. He has only to observe that they con- 
tinue mduBtriousIy to pursue their practice, and even this has in it 
so mueh of attraction that the scholars delight in competing with 
each other. 

4. It can be acquired by the use of simple directions without the 
aid of a teacher, by those who are no longer at school. 

The use of this system of writing in the schools of New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, and other localities, has come quite 
up to the theoretic statements of its merits. Teachers and those who 
are spending time and means upon the endeavor to acquire the neces- 
sary art of writing cannot afford to be ignorant of the great advan- 
tages which this valuable improvement puts in their way. The at- 
tention of educationists every where is solicited. 

In eonneotion with the above, we may say to gentlemen in the 
trade, that the general introduction of MacLaurin's System of Pen- 
manship, which we fully anticipate, both from its intrinsic merits, 
and from its rapidly growing popularity, will relievo them from an 
immense burden which they have all experienced, in the necessity 
for lumbering their shelves with the books of numerous conflicting 
systems. The onerous mass eif confusion introduced into a branch 
of their business, by the absence of any one system of sufficient 
merit to displace all others, will, we believe, soon be removed. To 
forward this certainly desirable end, and to render the change com- 
plete, we have in preparation a complementary series by Mr. Mac- 
Laurin, of all varieties of copy-books and plain-ruled books for use 
in the schools, which will be furnished at the usual terms. Book- 
sellers can help to relieve themselves, in this respect, by calling the 
attention of leading teachers and school-committee men to MacLau- 
rins system. 



CURRENTE CALAMO. 

SYSTEM OF WRITING, FOR SCHOOLS, 

AKD 

EVSBT MAV AHD BOT HIS OWH WSimGkMASTER. 

The same Systemt specially adapted to the %tse of individuals who wish to 

acquire rapidity and degaftce of hand-wriiing wUhoiU the vse of a 

teacher; an entirely new and eminently successful method. 



L 

THE SCHOOL SERIES. 

Teachers aro reepectftiUy infonned that 

MAGLAURIN'S STSTEM OE GTM]fASTIG EXERCISES, 

Being a complete Ooane of Gymna* tic Exeroieofl, designed to give the greatest possible 
command of the pen ; pabliBhe<l In six nombers; price 75 cents; 

HACLAUBIN'S KOUND-HAHD COPT SOOKS, 

In two partSi Price 25 cents; and 

HAOLAtTBIFS SEBIES OF PINE-HAHD COPT BOOKS, 

In foar parts, price 50 cents (are now ready); 
The aboTe twelye books constitute Madanrin^s Complete Series. Price $1 60 for the set. 

THE MACnLAURIir WBIXnTG TABLETS OE SLATES. 

In preparation. Lettefs and Exercises in grooyes on the sorbce. An invalaable aid for 
Javenile classes. 

EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS OF TEACHERS. 

Fi'om Madame Okegaray^ New York, 
** The short space of time required for the attainment of the saperlor advantages ofibred 
by it appears almost incredible." 

From James K. McEJUgctt, Esq^ New York, 
« That the system of Penmanship Invented by W. S. ICaclaorln, Esq., of this city, is one 
of extraordinary merit, &r superior, in fkct, to anything of the kind with which I am ac- 
quainted, is a conclusion which I have reached after a somewhat lengthy and thorough trial. 
From Bertram HarrUon^ Esq., Banorqj/t InstUute^ New York, 
*' For these reasons, then— its reduction of penmanship to a simple mechanical process ; 
its immense saving of time, a most important consideration, where the period allotted to 
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edacfition is so Umited; the combined precision sad rapidity it intoves; its admirable 
arrangemeit, advancing tlie pnpil by nicely graduated steps ; sad its power of enabling 
the worst penman to write well— I think it fkr saperior to all other methods, and destined 
to aoqolie a wide and deserred popularity.^ 

jPVom J, W, BuOOeyj Principal fsf WUUamiibiirg IfomuU Sohocl 

"The exi>erlment commenced some weeks since in onr Normal School, under your 
direction, has been very successful, sad to the class entirely satlsftctory. The class are 
unwilling to suspend these ezerdses for any other, until they shall have perfected them- 
selves in the same. 

** In view of these considerations, we confidently recommend your system as superior 
to all others with which we sre acquainted." 

H-om Prqf, A, M<U6^ far along time inUmately auootatedwtthtAabuHneuqfJSdU' 
cationinJirmD Tort. 
** My conviction is thorough that it is not only the &M^but comparatively the &nly 
systematic work on the subject which it ezhibita. The author has reduced what had hith- 
erto been regarded as a mere art to an absolute science,'" 

Frcm a OommiUee appoimted by the PhUadelpMa teaehere to intesUgaie and to «oA- 
««S8 ihe System in pracUoal operation in two qf ihe echoole tinder their charge, 
"We are satisfied that its introduction into the public schools of Philadelphia will be 
attended with marked advantage to both pupils sad teachers. By the old system (or want 
cf system, rather) the nerves and musdes, drilled to form letters with a slow, uniform mo- 
tion, have not been accustomed to rapidity of movement, and when this is attempted 
without any previous training the result is just what might have been anticipated, a de- 
Ibetive performance. The system of Maclanrin supplies the defect of other systems, and 
gives to the pupil who fidthftilly praotioes it that training which, bt ooicBxinira aooxtraot 
OF FOBM wiTB BAPmiTT OF BXBOUTioir, wiU make him, inthaJktUeente <tf Ihe tsrm, a 
good penman. The labor <ifthe teacher is savedf in a great degree, and the pupil acquires^ 
ftvm ihejirsi, a confidence in his own ability, which is, of Itseli; an esaentlai element of 
soooesB in say pursuit" 

n, 
• SELF-INSTRUCTION SERIES. 

The Eflsential Oourse of tlds series consists of 

Xadanrin's System of Manual Oynmastio Exercises, 

In Six Numbers, accompanied by a Book of Instruction, together with twelve of the 
Maclanrin Pens and a holder, put up in one package, uid sent to any part of the United 
States by mail, with the postage paid, at One Dollar. 

The larger Oourse is the same as the preceding, augmented by the Series of Six Bound 
snd Fine-Hand Oopy Books and two Blank Exercise Buled Books, for additional practice, 
making fourteen books In all, with Pens and Instruction Book, at Two Dollars. 

The book containing a foil Exposition of the System, with Directions, will be sent sep- 
arately to any one ordering it ana including a postage-stamp and twelve and a half cents. 
This wiU give a fhll knowledge of the immense advantages of the System over all others 
and enable the buyer to proceed uaderstandingly, if not dready aware of the nature of the 
plan; which is, ram abt of wxmire kapidlt fbox ths fibst, mxd at tou sams tdob 
waur— a» art never b^are taufht either in the schoole or by vfritiw-masters. 

The nand peculiarities of wis new and remarkable System of Writing, as contained in 
the Self-Instruction Series of Books, are— 

1. That it enables the learner to aoauire the art of writing a first-rate business hand 
entirdy withottt the aid of a teacher — a thing never before attempted, and which could not 
have succeeded under any of the old systems. 

i. That it means what it says, when it says a Busrans ob pbaotioai. iiANDWBnxNCS 
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tiiat Is, a t andwrttfng oomblninf? xLVOAirca and bapiditt; a!flo a thing sever attempted 
by the old inetbodd, and which mnat have Mled. 

Both Sobook and Writing- Itfasftara hav&oooflned themBelvee to teaching to write BUh 
«A,HTLT without the sapidity, no that when the learner came to the actual bnaliiess of 
using the handwriting he had learned, in the rapid moTements of bnsinees, or of indietfng 
his own thoDghtik be waa sure to break np hia fine handwriting which was never intended 
for use, and to ran Into a wretched scrawL Thia immenae difflcalty, which has etood in 
the way of every effurt to teach the art ofwritingr^ has been completely oonqnered by the 
diaeoverles of Mr. Maelanrin, which makes the pnbUeation of hia dyatem an epoeh in the 
annala of edooation. Glawes of children writing with the off-hand ease and rapidity of 
clerks and copyieta, and with elegance at the same time, attest an entire change in this de- 
partment of the necessary work of every one^s life-time. 

Besides being copyrighted, a patent haa been applied Air, Ibr the 8y8tem» at Waahingtoii, 
and wili be secured in other countriea. Infringementa^ by pabllcation or sale of bo<^ 
npon the same principle, will not be i>ermitted. 



A COMPLETE 8EEIE3 OP LARGE-HAND COPY BOOKS. In 4 parta 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF ROUND-HAND. In 4 books. 

OOLLECrrON OF MERCANTILE FORMS, NOTES, DRAFTS, BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE, &a 2 books. 

LADIES' RUNNING-HAND. A complete coarse of practice In the ivresent ft^tonable 
hand of the Ladles of England. Ih 4 book& 

SET OF FRENCH COPIES. 1 book. 

SET OF ITALIAN G0PIB8. 1 bock. 

SET OF SPANISH COPIES. 1 book. 

GERMAN RUNNING-HAND. 1 boek. 

BOOK OF LATIN OOPIKS. 1 boek. 

COMPLETE COURSE OF GERMAN TEXT. In 8 beeka. 

COMPLETE COURSE OF OLD ENGLISH. In 9 books. 

COURSE OF ITAiilAN HAND.. In 2 books. 

REVERSED OR BACK-HAND COPIES. In 2 books. 

THE ROMAN PRINT. 1 book. 

THE ITALIAN PRINT. 1 book. 

BOOK OF FANCY PEINTa 1 book. 

COMPLETE COU9&E OF INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE IN FtGU&ISHING : 
with models of the different styles of Ornament appropriate to the German Text, Old 
English, and other handa. 1 book. • 



BLANK BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Blank Sehool Copy-Books, raled, wide lines, narrow, aed very narrow, for DietaitiDiM» 
Translations, Exercises, and all other school pnrposes; varioosqaalities and prices. Wltti 
much valuebie information on the subject of Writing, by W. 8. Maciaorin, printed npon 
the coven» will be oonstantiy kept on hand» and sapplied on reasonable terms to the Trade, 
Schools, etc., eto. Trustees and School Committees, and Principals of Private Schools wiU 
find an additional convenience in ordering their Blank Books at the same time and place 
a& the Exercise Books of the Maclaarln System. 



THE MA€I.AURI£f PBNL 

ThiB valoable pen, manafactared by the celebrated Gillott, contains, all the advantages 
of his 808 pens toeether, with the pecoliar flexibility necessary in practicing the Bken^ie 
la this System. It shoold, if posuble, always accompany the Exercise Books. 

The rens are put up in gross boxes, or will be fUrnished by the doz. 3 doz. box, 26 cts 

GHAELES B. HOBTON, 71 Chambers St., Hew York. 



AN IMPORTANT FACT 

FOR ALL 

JiftrEms, Colleges, anb Su^m oi $aab» 



The Salweriber would caQ the attentipn of the Bbadxho Pitbuo ta the 

NEW BOSTAaE LAW, 

Under the regnlatlone of which BOOKS WEIGHING LESS THAN FOITE POUNDS 

can be forwarded by Mail, to any part of the United States, at an expense, 

when paid in adwme^t of only 

ONE CENT PER OUNCE, 

for any distance ander three thoasand miles. To the Subscribers for 

NORTON'S LITERARY GAZETTE, 

Fnblished at TWO DOLLARS per Annum, 

this is calculated to be particularly beneficial, from the Ikct that each number of that 
yaluable paper contains a complete list of all 

American, English, French, and German Boolts, 

with their title, size, number of pages, and price, so that parties wishing to order can do 
BO with a perfect knowledge of the amount that they will have to expend. For the pur- 
pose of ftcilitating to a still greater degree these advantages, the Subscriber proposes to 

FRBF'Al? 

ALL BOOKS OBDEBED, 

on the receipt of the additional amount above the cost of the Books, as follows : 

40 Gts. for each 8ro. Tolnme. 
20 ** *^ 12n|0. <* 
12 " « 18mo. « 

All books sent by mail wffl be careftilly enveloped by an experienced hand, and fbr- 
warded promptly on the receipt of the orders. 

CHARLES B. NORTON, 

inyiNG B00K8T0RB, 
71 Ohamben St., N. T. 



TO BOOK BUYERS. 



This Subscriber has established himself at No. 71 Cham- 
BSBS Street, (Irving House,) Nbw-York, for the purpose 
of purchasing to order at the different 

BOOK SALES 

that take place in this city. With iburteen years^ expe- 
rience in the Book Business, he hopes to give satisfaction 
to his employers. Grentlemen's Libraries bought and sold 
on Commission. Orders for rare Books carefully attended 
to. Catalogues forwarded to any part of the Union. 

Charges for buying at Auction — 5 per cent, on $1000, 
or less ; over that amount, 3 per cent. 

CHARLES B. NORTON. 

references: 

Hon. Jacx>b Thompson, WashiDgtoa, D. 0. 

Hon. J. Whttoomb, Waahin^n, D. 0. 

G. G. Jewett, Esq., lib. Snuthsonian Institute. 

J. G. GoGfiWELL, Ssq., Astor Library, New York. 

Fbkeican Hunt, Esq., Merchants' Magazine. 

S.H. Grant, Esq., Lib. Mer. Libraiy, New York. 

Bangs, Bro. it Go^ New York. 

G. P. Putnam, New York. 

Gkorqx Litxrmobs, Boston. 

Z. HosMER, Esq. " 

S. A. Eluot, Esq. « 

T. BoNBALL, Esq., Golmnbos, Ohio. 

N. B. Priced Catalogues can be had on reasonable terms. 

The attention of Colleges, State Libraries, etc., is particu- 
larly directed to the above. 

Foreign Books imported to order on the most liberal 
terms. 
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